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flowers, like those of B, aquifolium, are of "| 
bright yellow. 
Anemone aculipetala. 

A native of Switzerland, introduced in 1819 
by Mr. Schleicher, and flowers with us in April. 
Its flowers are purple, large and showy, and is 
perfectly hardy. 

Aubrietia purpurea. 

A very pretty little spring plant. It was in- 
troduced in 1821, and is a native of the South of 
Europe; flowers plentifully in April, and is pe- 
rennial and quite hardy. 

Ajax cernwus. 
Drooping creamy-white Ajax. 

This beautiful plant has been confused with 
Ajax moschatus. Itis certainly the most distinct 
and handsome species of the whole genus. 

Aquilegia garneriana. 

A beautiful and splendid hibrid. The seeds 
were produced from A. sidirica impregnated with 
the pollen of A. vulgaris. It is quite hardy; 
succeeds well in the open borders, and nearly 
equals A. sibirica in beauty. Its color is a beau- 
(iful purple. 





— 


Rearing Silk Worms. 
We copy the following article from the second 
number of the Hartford Silk Cultuwrist : 


As the season for making silk is approaching, 
itis important that the cocoonery be prepared, 
and every thing in readiness for commencing 
operations. With respect to a cocoonery, all that 
ig necessary is to have a building inclosed in 
such a manner as to exclude the rain and chilling 
winds. Ifa building has not been erected ex- 


/ man’s thumb nail. When the proper time for 
hatching has arrived, all that is necessary is to || 
| Leaves from young plants are preferable to those 





pressiy for the purpose, which, however, may be 
done at a small expense, barns, stables, and other 
out-houses, or unoccupied room in a dwelling 
house, may be easily fitted up for a temporary 
use. They must be furnished with shelves, or 
tables, on which the worms can be placed and 
fed. 

Cocooneries have been furnished in various 
ways ; butthe following is perhaps attended with 
as little expense as any that have been adopted. 
It is recommended by Mr. Cobb of Dedham, who 
thus describes it. ‘I have used three tiers of 
rough pine boards fixed upon upright posts, about 


four feet in width, one above the other, with a | 


space Setween of two and a half feet, affording 
room sufficient to pass all around the frame, so 
that [could reach any partof it. In making the 
shelves it is well to have the lowest one six inch 
es broader than the one above it, and to make the 





same difference in the shelves above, so as to 
break the fall of such worms as happen to tum- 
ble down.” Mr. C. also describes another me- 
thod of constructing shelves, which he saw in 
the nursery of Mr. Smith of Baltimore, which 
he thinks a very good one. He says, “It is 
about two and half feet wide, by five or six long, 
made of thin boards, with a piece two inches wide 
nailed fat on the upper edge along the sides and 
ends, with legs about a foot long in the corners. 
The legs do not pass through the table, but leave 
a part of the hole on the upper side for the feet of 
another table to set in. Thus contrived, five or 
six of these tables are set one above another, and 
are taken down, cleansed, and again set up with 
facility. One of these shelves will accommodate 


be taken off whenever it 1s necessary to clean 
the worms, and then be replaced. 


The next step in the process is to hatch the 
eggs. The proper time, however, for this must 
be determined by the advance of the season. In 
New England and kindred climates, the season 
will ordinarily be sufficiently advanced by the 
latter partof May. The best criterion, however, 
of judging, is the leaves of the mulberry. The 
proper time for hatching the eggs is when the 
leaves of the mulberry are about the size of a 








May 25, igi; 
een 


the eighth; the third on the thirteenth or foy;. 
teenth; and the fourth on the twenty-second 01 
twenty-third. The time intervening between, 
the several moultings is called the several ager 
of the worm. The fifth age continues ten days, 
making thirty-two days, at the end of which j: 
ordinarily attains its full growth, The tim 
however has been protracted to sixty days, Af. 
ter it has attained its greatest size, which is abou: 
three inches in length, the silk gum is elaborated 
in the reservoirs, the worms cease to eat, anc 





expose the eggs to the action of the atmosphere 
of a common sitting room. Ina day or two the 
worms will begin to appear, and must be imme- 
diately fed with the young and tender foliage of 
the mulberry. This is done by laying theleaves 
upon them, to which they will cling and com- 
mence eating. Care should be taken to classify 
the worms according to the time of hatching, 
keeping those which hatch about the same time 
in distinct classes ; this will produce more uni- 
formity in their future operation. While they 


soon decrease in size and weight. 
But to retnrn to the treatment of the worms, 


from older ones, during the second stage. A: 
the silk worm is tenacious of cleanliness, care 
must be taken to remove all the litter which they 
make. This may easily be done by scattering 
fresh leaves on one corner of the shelf, to which 
the worms will readily attach themselves. Whey 
they have thus attached themselves, take up the 
leaves, to which they cling, leaving the litter un 
derneath, and place them in a clean place. Afi; 
removing the litter they may be replaced in thc 
same manner. Some lay the worms on sheets 0; 





are upon the leaves at the first feeding, they should 


use. This is easily done by taking the leaf by 
the stem and carrying them to the cocooncry. 


must be taien that the foliage be in good order. 
The leaves should never be picked when they 
are wet with rain or the morning dew, unless it 
be in cases of absolute necessity; and then they 
must be thoroughly dried before they are given to 
the worms. As the leaves mast not be wet, so 
neither must they be wilted, for in either case they 
will make the worms feeble and diseased. To 
prevent this, care must be taken, on the approach 
of wet weather, to lay in a supply until the re- 
appearance of the sun. In order that the leaves 
may be kept without wilting, they should be clo- 
sed in a glazed vessel, or carried into a cellar or 
other cool piace. M. D’Homergue recommends 
putting them under cover, on a brick pavement, 
or graveled floor, and removing them three or 
four times a day, lest they contract moisture. In 


be removed to the shelves intended for their future } 
|| paper, lay it ona table or shelf, and carry thc 


The worms being placed upon the shelves, | 
they must now be fed three times a day, and care 


paper. In that case, it is easy to take out thc 


| worms to another sheet placed on the shelf afte: 
cleaning it. 

Full grown leaves, from the large trees, ma; 
| be given during the third age, and the litte: 
| should be removed every day. All dead anc 
| diseased worms should be immediately removed 


| or they will endanger the health of the others 


| When the worms are sick, and are about chang- 
| ing their skins, they hold up their heads, are stu 
| pid, and appear to be asleep. This ought to b: 
particularly noticed, for at such times they should 
| be fed sparingiy. The diseases of silk worms 
| are in general the consequence of want of suffi 
cient air and space—being suffered to get we' 
| —being fed on damp and wilted leaves, and no’ 
| being kept clean. The preventives of diseasc 
| are, to prevent the causes which produce it. Give 
them room and air—keep them dry—feed them 
| on fresh leaves, and keep them clean. The on- 


| ly disease to which silk worms are extremely li: 





this manner, he says, they may be kept three or | 
four days. 


In feeding worms, care should be taken not to 


able, in this country, is called the T’vipes. This 


|| disease, it is said, may be prevented by the usc 


of the chloride of lime in the cocoonery. It has 
also been known to arrest the disease after it had 





feed them too many leaves at a time, and to lay 
them thin upon them. If laid too thick many of | 
the worms will be carried off with the litter and | 
destroyed. During the first stage of the worm | 
the tender leaves should be selected for them,and | 
those on young trees are better than those on old- 


year for the purpose of having tender leaves for | 


ly for their advantage. 


its brief existence, These are called moultings, 
and follow each other at irregular periods, de- 
pending on climate, or temperature, and the qua 
lity and quantity of the food on which they feed. 
The periods of moulting are also hastened or re- 
tarded by the high or low temperature in which 
they have been kept during the winter. When 
they have been kept in a regular degree of tem- 





‘ive hundred worms.” Healso recommends put- 


ting old newspapers on the shelves, which may | 


er ones. Some cultivators sow the seed every | 


the young worms, and all would find it material- || 


The silk worm undergoes four changes during | 


become epidemic and threatened the destruction 
of the whole family of worms. It is a cheap ar 

ticle, a dollar’s worth being sufficient for a larg‘ 
| estaolishment. The manner of using it is sim 
| ple. Put an ounce or two on plates, with a litile 
| water, and set them in different parts of the co- 





_ coonery, replenishing every four or five days. I 
| may also be putin a jug, or demijohn, and a gal 
‘lon of water added for every pound. Sprinkle 
the floor with a little of this solution three or fou: 
times a day, when there is an offensive smell it 
the room. In very hot weather, when it would 
be unsafe to coo! the room by sprinkling cold we 
ter on the floor, (in consequence of the vapo 
evolved,) it would be of the greatest importanc¢ 
to have this solution, as it may be safely used 
Should they, however, after all these precautions 
become diseased, the only remedy is to purify the 








perature, the first moulting takes place on the 


fourth or fifth day after hatching; the second on | 


air of the cocoonery, or convey them to anothe! 
apartment. If the cocoonery is fitted up wilh 
' glass windows, they should be partially darker 
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7 during the silk season, as the worms do not 
ork well in a full blaze of light. . 

As rats, mice, spiders, ants and fowls will de~ 
stroy the worms, care must be taken to prevent 
yeit having access to them. In some cocoone- 
ies, a space of several inches is left between the 
shelves and the walls, and the legs, or posts, by 
which they are supported, are tarred to prevent 
he attack of these enemies. The smoking of 
bacco must also be forbidden in the cocoonery, 
as it will endanger the health and may destroy 
he lives of the worms. In the fifth age the 
worms must be fed during the night, ora double 
sortion of leaves given them at the last feeding. 
Jur next number will be in season for making 
cocoons, and will contain full directions for that 


nurpo se. 





From the New England Farmer. 


Important Facts to be Observed 
IN REARING STOCK, 

Ma. Eprron—I have seen in your work an ac- 
ount of M. Giron’s experiments, which have 
ought forward some new and highly important 
iws, that regulate the form and sex of animals. 
\ brief notice of them will be useful to all who 
ire interested in improving stock. 

M. Giron de Busareingues is an agriculturist 
ithe south of France. His work contains two 
separate propositions, eer by experiments 
most numerous and satisfactory. The fist is— 
hat in animals of mature age and perfect devel- 
opment, the influences on the sexes on the exter- 
nal form crosses in generation,the male being more 
ike the dam, and the female progeny more like 
he sire. ‘The second is—that in regard to sex 
‘self, the influence is direct, the sex of the proge- 
iy corresponding with that of the parent which 
iad the strongest constitution, and was,in sound- 
st health at the time of union. 

The first of these propositions is deduced from 
il observation of a vast number of cases which 
annot be detailed in this brief notice. After ré- 
narking then that they are sufficiently’strong to 
onvince every one of the correctness of the in- 
erence, I will proceed to state a few facts b 
oan his second proposition is supported by M. 

His first remark was, that, in his flocks and 
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‘uds, those females who were at the most vigor- 
ws age, generally produced females whether 
ated to strong or weak subjects; while those 
smales that had either not attained, or had passed 
ie prime of life, produced males when united to 
‘rime subjects, and females, when united to very 

\d males, To ascertain whether this discovery | 
otresponded with general observation among 
ractical farmers, M. G. made inquiries of the 
‘ighboring agriculturists, who informed him 
lat they had constantly remarked that when the 
ale was young, and the female vigorous, the 
‘toduct of their union was female; while the | 
ontrary had as uniformly happened when the | 
onditions were reversed. 

In order to test this matter still further, M. G. 
Pgunced, in 1825, to the agricultural meeting 
> Severac, that a part of his flock, already 
‘irked, would give him, at the next agnelage, 
lore females than males. The society nomina- 
“4 two commissioners to ascertain the fact, and | 
- turned out that the proportion of males to fe- | 
ales was 1000 to 1472. | 
é Ata subsequent meeting M. G. offered to ef- 
“ct the production of a majority of males or fe- 
nales ina given flock, at the choice of the socie- 
y. Two flocks were immediately furnished by 
embers of the society. 

The first flock was divived into two eqnal parts 
on reference to age or constitution. The 
S* part being supplied with very young rams, 
ave & product of 30 males to 76 females: the 
“cond part being supplied with strong and vi- 





9 males to 31 females. 
4e second flock was also divided into two sec- 
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i 
tions, but with more regard to the other condi- 


tions referred to. The first section composed of 


| strong sheep 4 or 5 years old, was sent into rich 


pasturage and visited by yearling rams; it pro- 
duced 15 males and 25 females, The second 
section, composed of feeble sheep under 4 and 
over 5 years of age, was placed in dry pastur- 
age, and recgived two strong rams over 3 years 
o!d; the result was 26 males and 14 females. 
In both experiments it was observed that the 
lambs produced by the young rams were equal 
in appearance to those produced by the most vi- 
gorous. 

The experiments were continued on other 
classes of animals, birds and insects, with the 
same results. In the poultry yard, e. g. where 
the preponderance of maturity and vigor was on 
the part of the hen, there resulted 725 males and 
1000 females; and where the male parent was 
most vigorous and of ripest age, there resulted 
1415 males and 1000 females, Among horses 
bis experiments were particularly clear and con- 
Cusive, 
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of animals, sony | arise from their want of know- 
ledge of these laws. “I don’t believe in your 
breeds of horses,” says Farmer A. ‘ There’s my 
neighbor B, has as fine an animal as ever step- 
ped, that came out of his old black mare that’s 
not worth a pin.” Nowif Farmer A. had known 
as much as I wish to teach him by this paper,the 
fact he stated would not have led him to his skep- 
tical conclusion. If the fine young animal was 
a female, it matters little what were the qualities 
of the “old black mare,” the foal partook of the 
form and qualities of the sire, and so on. 
Yours, &c. 


[ By the Editor.} 

The foregoing is a very important paper, and 
the subject to whichit relates is of great interest. 
We hope it will meet that attention—that theo- 
retical and experimental investigation from farm- 
ers and breeders of stocks which a regard toa 
a. improvement in a most essential branch of 
iusbandry should induce them to bestow. 


B. C. 








It happened to be most profitable to M. G. to 
have more females than males. 
this eflect, he took care, in the year 1824, to fur- 
nish his mares good pasturage, and to give none 
to foal who had’ suckled the same year, or borne 
the year previous. “Elles ne furent presentees 
a etalon qu’apres qu’elles eurent donne des sig- 
nes de chaleur.” Five mares thus pre red, pro- 
duced five females ; and of fifteen foals procured 
from 1824 to 1827 there were 13 females and two 
males. In accordance with the same law, it is 
generally true, I believe, that southern horses, 
( nertianlant y Arabian, ) produce most female colts 
when united to the more vigorous mares of a 
northern clime. 

So far as M. G. extends his comments to the 
human race, they are not within the design of 
this brief communication, which is intended for 
the practical benefit of farmers. This benefit may 


With a view to |! 


The Potato. 


Mr. Hickley has communicated to the “Irish 
| Farmer’s Journal” a very singular and success- 
| ful experiment tried upon the potato in the coun- 
ty of Dublin: A gentleman who holds a farm 

of 150 acres, planted in the usual manner 34 
_ acres under potatoes in 1832; the result was, a 
complete failure of the crop. This induced him 
| to try many, experiments upon the root, all of 
| which failed except the following: he took six 
| Potatoes and divided them into twenty cuts ; he 
_then got a large basin of water, into which he 
| put a cupful of salt and a peice of blue stone a- 
‘bout the size of a walnut. He put ten of the 








| cuts into the basin, and iet them remain there 
| one entire night. On the following day he ot 
‘| cured a very strong microscope, through which 
'| he examined the entire twenty cuts. On the ten 
|| cuts which were not immersed in the basin he 


be easily and plainly deducible from the above || Could distinctly perceive many small white par- 


statements so far as they relate to horses and \ 
poultry. Permit me to allude to the manner ia | 


ticles like egos; and those cuts which were not 


om” > 


immersed presented no such appearance whatso- 


which advantage may be taken of both proposi- || ©Vet. This discovery urged him to follow up the 


tions in rearing horned cattle. ; 

Suppose you have a cow that is a remarkable 
milker, and wish to procure from her a progeny | 
with the same excellence. Now the common way | 


is, to send the cow to bull, and if she has a heifer | 


| examination attentiyely; and every day fora short 
| period, he continfied to watch the appearance of 
‘the aforesaid matter. The result was, that those 
' white globlular particles were animalcula. for in 
| a few days they became quite visible to the na- 


calf, itis raised with high expectations, and the | ked eye in the form of worms or magots. The 


owner is invariably disappointed. 
this is, as we now see, that the heifer calf partakes 
of the external form and peculiar properties of the 
bull and not of the cow. Proceeding then on the 
principle developed by M. G., we should do as | 
follows: send the cow whose properties you va- 

lue to a bull of the ripest age and greatest vigor. | 
The product will be a bull calf having the form | 
and inherent properties of the mother, so far | 
modified in their developments as the difference of | 
sex required, but still inherently the same. This | 
bull calt should be carefully reared, and his fe- | 
male progeny will exhibit the form and properties | 
of his dam. 

So also if you have a bull of huge size, fine | 
form, great strength, and other excellencies, it 
will be in vain to expect similar form and proper- 
ties in his immediate male progeny. But his 
heifer calves will inherit his properties, and trans- 
mit them to their male progeny. Thus must we | 
be content to pass througl: one generation, and 
we shall probably be well rewarded for our pa- 
tience and perseverance. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that such pa- 
tience is not necessary in rearing horses. Ifyou 
wish to procure a colt of form and properties of 
a fine mare, send her to a vigorous horse, and the 
result will probably be a male, possessing the | 

ropertics and form of the dam. On the other 

and, if you wisha colt resembiing a celebrated 
stud horse, you must send such a mare, (either 
old or very young,) as will be most likely to have, 
from this union, a female foal, for it is in this 
crossing of sexes we get the external form and 
properties we desire. 

In conclusion allow me to express the opinion 
that the incredulity that exists among farmers 


| 





The reagon of | cuts that had been steeped never showed the 
| Slightest appearance of 7 such thing, and they 
i 


| retained their solicity and firmness when the other 
| ten cuts were completely decayed and rotted. 

Still unwilling to believe without further proof, 
| hetried the experiment five or six times, and 
' planted them, distinctly marking a division be- 
tween those cuts which were steeped and those 
| that were not. The consequence was, the al- 
_ most total failureof one kind and the complete 
| success of the others placed the question beyond 
| the possibility of a doubt. Heconsiders that the 
| air has a powerful effect on the potato, and may 
_ sometimes impregnate it with this destructive 
_maticr.—JV. Monthly. 


Vidora Wheat, 

Yielding two harvests in the year.—Loudon’s 
horticultutal and agricultural notices, last au- 
_tumn, gave satisfactory accounts of the experi- 
| ment tried in Sumersetshire, of planting this va- 
| luable present made to his country by Sir Robert 
| Ker Porter, our consular resident in that part of 
| South America where it isa native of the soil. 
_ Loudon reports it to have given great promise, 
both from its spring and summer sowing. In 
Warwickshire, we ourselves know that it suc- 
ceeded so well as to produce a fine crop ia July 
last year, though by an accident, it had been 
planted a month too late; and it yielded a parti- 
cularly sweet and well tasted flour, from which 
excellent bread was made. The proper times 
for sowing are February (which gives its harvest 
in June) and in June (which yields its harvest in 
October). 


“Tt is better to bind men by kind offices thar 














about the possibility of propagating the qualities 


| by fear,” —Liry. 
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Formation of Calcareous Earths. 


eet 


BY HOLKHAM. 


—_— 


Perhaps a few remarks, condensing the best | 
received opinions of geologists upon the forma- | 
tion of calcareous earths, may serve to throw a 
livelier and more reviving light on the subject of | 
the present discussion, than the dark lantern with | 
which a very humble advocate for the use of | 


—— 
_—- | 
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lime is said to be alluring his deluded believers. 
The highest mountains of the earth furnish || 
limestone replete with shells and bones. The 1 
limestone at the bottom of the deepest mines and 
cavities is composed of the same materials.— 
Among the highly interesting discoveries of Cu- 
vier, are the osseous remains, in calcareous strata, | 
of not less than fifteen quadrupeds unlike any 
now in existence; and in a solitary corner of the | 


basin of Paris, Lamarck found about six hundred j, 


species of shells, whose existence was most pro- | 
bably “ with the years beyond the flood.” The || 
water, which in all probability covered large por- | 
tions of these formations, was filled with animals | 
adapted to such a state of existence; their shells | 
and bones during a series of ages becoming petri- | 
fied, produced solid strata, consisting of the exuvic | 
of shell-fish, and the reliquice of animals that per- | 
ished with the various changes of all-changing | 
time. Other marine animals produced masses | 
by the congeries of their calcareous habitations. | 
‘* Thus the formation of all calcareous substances | 





seems to be more particularly an animal process, | 
as the formation of clay belongs to the vegetable ! 
cconomy ; thus the shells of fish are annually re- i 
produced by the mucous membrane, the calculi of | 
the kidneys; the bones themselves consist of | 
calcareous earth; the deposition of callus, when | 
bones have been orukeu, iv again unite them, | 


shows its existence; the various secretions of ani- | 





mals, as saliva and urine, abound with it, as ap- | 
pears by the incrustations about the teeth and | 
the sediment of urine.” We never supposed the 
fertilizing power of the latter liquid doubted, un- 
til we read yesterday in the Farmer, that a com- 
bination of hydrogen and azote, as evolved in the 
puirefaction of animal matter (ammonia,) was | 
poisonous to plants, knowing as we did that it 
existed in the bones, hoofs, horns, and hair of 
animals, and was the essence or spirit of the 
urine and the saliva that they secretéd; that the 
value of stable manure was frequently measured 
or estimated by the quantity of urine with which 
it was saturated, and that many distinguished 
agriculturists had recommended reservoirs for pre- 
serving it. “The animal mucous,” says our now | 
repudiated and rejected authority, the author of 
the Economy of Vegetation, “is a previous pro- | 
cess toward the formation of calcareous carth, 
and the conclusion is well established, that all the | 
calcareous earth in the world, has becn formed | 
originally by animals. Some appear to have 
been buried with their shells while alive,” not by | 
any sudden inundation, but in succession and at | 
remote and distant periods. 
We are not willing, however, the inference. 
should be drawn, that the limestone, gy Ppseous, or | 
other calcareous formations, are all from aquatic | 
Sources; the recrements of land animals are | 
abundant in marly, but we consider it rational to | 
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conclude, that what would have furnished manure 
if decomposed in the earth within the reach of 


'| atmospheric air, might, in the economy of Per- 


fect Wisdom, have its texture so changed as to 
furnish manure, after undergoing a subaqueous 
process of petrefaction and stratification ; and 
that such vast bodies of calcareous substances as 
now almost encrust the earth were intended for 


|| wise and beneficent purposes. Accordingly man- 


kind, from the earliest periods of civilization, have 
adopted this conclusion, and have appropriated 
them to the amelioration and improvement of 
land. 
occupied with a foolish waste of their energies, 


/by a man who knows nothing with certainty, 


and whose reason and sense, if it has any pecu- 
liarity about it, is the last that shouid claim the 
epithet of common,—a man, too, who publicly 
acknowledges his ignorance of the application of 
chalk and carbon to the amelioration and improve- 


|| ment of soils, when the fact is indisputable that 


there is no substance, lime and stable manure ex- 
cepted, that is so generally, and we might safely 


_ add, universally used in the most highly cultiva- 


ted countries, as challs, and in ai/ countries where 
the expense of digging, quarrying, and transport- 
ing it are not too extravagant. 


By a perusal of the Philosophical Transactions 
for the years 1778, 79 and 80, we can obtain the 
experiments of Priestly. This acute observer 
found that the water from the springs of Buxton 
and Bath produced more fertility than others, 
when used for the purposes of irrigation ; he im- 


mediately proceeded to a rigid analysis of those | 


springs, and found that they contained large 
quantities of calcareous matter, and that the frr- 


ther they run over and through caicareous strata, 
the more fertilizing they became; he continued | 
| his experiments until he demonstrated that phos | 


phorous was as essential an ingredient in vegetu- 
bles as in animals—that calcareous earth con- 
tained phosphorous—that by its union with it, it 
became converted into a hepar, and was thus 
rendered soluble in water, without becoming an 
acid——that during some of the stages of putre- 
faction,the phosphorous was set at liberty from the 
calcareous earth, from the alkali, or from the «ar- 
bon of decomposing vegetables, and acquired oxy- 
gen, by which union both light and heat are emit. 
ted, and vegetation promoted. Sir Humphrey 
Davy, (whose book and page we were supposed 


| to be guilty of misrepresenting,) has also disco 


vered that calcareous matter, in some proportion, 
is an essential ingredient in all fertile soils—ne- 
cessary to their proper texture; and as a constitu 
ent in the organs of plants," that lime renders 
matters that were comparatively inert, nutritive” 
—that the chemistry of the more simple manures, 
the manures which act in very small quantities, 


| 48 gypsum and the alkalies, had been previously 





exceedingly obscure, but that he had good reasons 
for believing that they were actually a part of the 
true food of plants, and that lime supplies that 


| kind of matier to the vegetable fiber, which is 


analogous to the bony structure in aninals°— 
that mild lime, insiead of quick lime, should be 
used with animal manure'—that burnt lime was 
more beneficial to land containing ligneous or 
animal fibrous matter, than any other substance 





a Elements of Agricultural Chemi 
b Pa. 216—cpa, 19d pa, 219, Pe 


We are now told that they have all been | 


a ee 
of the like nature in its natural State, as mar! 
chalk, or gypsum*—that calcareous waters as 
highly useful upon land, but most so upon lang 
containing the smallest portion of the carbonate 
of lime'—that it was important to the agricultur. 
ist to be apprised of the difference (discovered by 
M. Tennant) between common and magnes; 

gnesian 

limestone, the latter of which, wnder some circyy, 
stances, is deleterious if applied in large quan. 
tities, but that under common circumstances, th: 
lime from the magnesian quarry was used upon 
fertile soils “with good effect,” and may be ap- 
plied in larger quantities upon soils containing g 
large proportion of vegetable matter with advan. 
tage® The probability that Sir Humphrey has 
assigned to calcareous earths their true office ip 
vegetation, is heightened by the matters afforded 
by different plants upon analysis." “In the bes: 
cultivated countries, lime is now generally used’ 
(we repeat the expression for the sake of the av. 
thority.) ‘Its effects are perspicuous after the 
lapse of half a century. In some places it is 
spread on grass land, by which the grass in the 
first instance, and the cultivated crops aftarwarde, 
are found tu be greatly benefitted ; but in what. 
ever way applied, the soi! is hardly ever after- 

wards exhausted.”! 

We know, with at least a rational certainty, 
that plants as well as animals exude matters thai 
would destroy them if retained; but to say that 
such substances when taken up by the lacteal and 
absorbent vessels, and before they had become 
changed, decomposed, compounded, or elaborated 
in the economy of vegetable growth, were poi 

| sonous, is as unphilosophicai as it would be to 
‘cay, that ihe secretions of animals, derived from 
the various changes that grass and other vegeta: 
bles undergo in the organs of animals, were ori- 
| ginally poisons. Hence it is that substances that 
| are essential to make a soil of the proper texture, 
when entirely alone, are found to be unproduct- 
| ive. Silex, which constitutes the largest portion 
of any productive soil, is not an absorbent, anc 
when uncombined is not fertile. The same rc: 
_ mark applies to alumine, to lime, or almost any 
naked substance, Carbonic acid gas, concentra- 
| ted, or without a portion of respirable air, kills 
| plants as well as animals; and yet we all know 
| that the very first decomposition of the pulp, sur 
_ rounding the seeds, and which we suppose to fur- 
| nish it with the best nourishment, is accompanied 
with the production of this gas in great abun 
dance. How will it startle some of our theorists, 
| or dreamers, if they like the epithet better, (0 
| find “that this aerial fluid, the carbonic acid gs; 
constitutes about four-tenths of limestone, an¢ 
| that this stone having lost its hardness by being 
| deprived of this fluid, regains its former prope” 
| ties,” (without the hardness,) ‘by recoverin 
‘it”* As the carbonic acid is composed of the 
acidifying principle, the oxygen and the carbou, 
| (or coal,) plants may derive from these principles 
their acids, their oils, their mucilage, Sc. &: 
| The acidifying principle, attaching itself to dif 
ferent bases, makes wonderful changes in the 
chemistry of nature; in one case it becomes ¢4t 
bonic acid, in another sulphuric acid, ina thitd 
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o Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, pa- 21— 
f pa. 239—g pa. 232—h Abercrombie’s Practic® 
Gardening, pa.601—j General Report of the Ag" 








| culture of Scotland, &c.—k Phil. Transac. for 1778, 
79, 80, where Priestley’s Experiments and Inge™ 
houz’s Memoir are found at large. 
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nitrous’ acid, in a fourth phospvorie acid, in a | 
afth oxalic acid, &c. &e, We believe it an im- | 
ua : 

ble task, in the present state of the science, to | 
h an accurate theory accounting for ail | 





noss! 
furnis ; ah 
‘hese operations, and we are mistaken if it 1s 
within the reach of the human understanding ; |, 
sence the distilled spirits of urine, or of stable || 
manure, may, under some combinations, or with- | 
out any combinations, be, as is alleged, poisonous || 
to plants, and in other circumstances highly 
veneficial. With respect to lime, we have no 
doubt that 1f men fourm theories, and search for 
arguments to defend them, instead of depending 
spon the ¢: ‘perience and practice of mankind, a 
sontroversy may be plausibiy maintained until the 
end of all coming time. 

The singular property that plants possess of | 
‘hrowing out @ poisonous air in the night, and 
jure or Wholesome aur in the day, gave riseto the 
-elebrated controversy between Scheele and Priest- 
ley, which may be found detailed at large in the 
Philosophical Transactions of the period. The | 
ontradiction between the results of their experi- 
ments struck Dr. Priestley so forcibly that he em- 
sloyed the whole summer of 1778, in the most | 
areful and accurate examination. He soon | 
:ound that in the course of their decomposition of } 
he atmosphere, they sometimes produced pure |! 
air, ‘hat they sometimes corrupted good air, that 
afier correcting bad air, they again corrupted it, 
and soon, alternating the process; he was long } 
mnable to give a reason for this extraordinary | 
liscovery, but having communicated with Ber f 
‘holet, with Scheele, and other eminent men of | 
that era, he was at last introduced to Doct. In- | 
zenhouz 








This philosophical inquirer, in a mas- | 
‘erly publication inserted in the 37th volume of | 
the Annals of Agriculture, “has not only thrown | 
onsiderable light on the economy of vegetation, | 
out also on the renovation and improvement of | 





soils.” He demonsirated that a mixture of hydro- | 
gen and azote, which we denominate ammonia, | 
was thrown out by plants in the dark, constitu. | 
‘ing, when free from other air, the most active || 
poison to destroy animal life that has ever been | 
Jiscovered; he also proved, in contradiction to | 
the doctrine of the two profound philosophers, | 
Scheele and Priestley, that all airs which cannot | 
be easily changed or decomposed into fixed air, | 
and all airs possessing no oxygen at all, are true | 
Poisons to plants and among the rest putrid air; | 
out the moment the decomposition of any air | 
“ommenced, the plant resumed a vigorous and 
‘ealthfulf appearance. We shall leave to others 
ihe application of these discoveries to the doctrine 
‘hat ammonia is poisonous to vegetables. | 


we have already shown from the experiments 
f Priestley, that we are not entitled to an exclu- 
‘Ie fee simple, but only a tenancy in common, in 
‘he calcareous soap which we were told had on- 
‘y an ideal existence. We shall close this article 
with two or three more authorities, to clear our- | 


\ 
Al 


Selves from the disgraceful imputation of impo- 
ing on our agricultural friends the coinage of | 
our OWn brain for a substance existing in nature. 


i . 

‘Mild calcareous earth forwards putrefaction, 
» 'S Soluble in water, it unites with sulphur, 
‘orming hepar sulphuris, and with animal and 


“egetable matters forming @ soap.” 
ete 


it 











® Que great use uf calcareous earth consists in 
its uniting with the carbon of the soil, or with that 
of the vegetable and animal recrements during 
some part of the process of putrefaction, thus 


_ rendering it soluble in water; forming an hepar 


carbonis, somewhat like a hepar sulphuris produ- 
ced by lime and sulphur, by which process the 


lime is rendered capable of being absorbed by 


the lacteal vessels of vegetables to whose roots it 
readily parts with its carbon”—*“the black li- 
quor which flows from dunghiils is partly a fluid 
of this kind.” ™ 

“A second mode by which it is velieved to as- 
sist vegetation, is by its union with carbonic acid, 
thus rendering it soluble in water in its fluid 
State, instead of its being expanded into gas, 
and thus a great quantity of carbon, with which 
it readily parts to them, is drank up by vegetable 
absorbents” —“ it unites with vegetable and ani- 
mal substances forming @ soap.”” 


We could add a number of authorities, and 
among them the celebrated author of “ The Con- 
nection of Agriculture with Chemistry,” to con- 
firm this opinion, but they would probably be 
swept away with the great names so contemptu- 
ously scorned by our opponent at the conclusion 
of his article. We could extract a masterly pro- 
duction from a late number of the North Ameri 
can Review, showing that the condactors of that 
journal place a different estimate upon the cha- 
racter and attainments of the great and good 
men who are now dwarfed by a comparison with 
our opponent in this discussion. 


But we seriously ask, can any man, or rather 


|| can any woman, desire to multiply authorities 
for the establishment of the doctrine that lime 


will combine with vegetable and animal matters 
and form soap? We shall find our level in 
housewifery as in agricultural chemistry, if we 


| continue this controversy, and must therefore 


show our gallantry at the expense of our learn- 


| ing, by submitting the whole matter to the female 


readers of the Farmer. HotkuaM, 
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Improved Horse Rake. 





BY M. A. 


Mr. Tvcxer—lI have used a horse rake for a 
number of years, which I consider quite an im 
provement upon the one described in the 16th 
number of the Genesee Farmer. The improve- 
ment consists principally in drawing the rake by 
two shafts fastened to the rake head by hinges. 

The one I use is made in the following man- 
ner: The rake, head, teeth, &c. as you describe ; 
the shafts are six feet long, two and and a half 
inches wide, one inch thick, crooked much like 
an inverted sleigh runner; placed about five feet 


apart, equi-distant from the center of the head; |. 


united together by two slats as in the plate, fas- 


| tened to the head of the rake by hooks and eyes, 
| inserted from the back side or side opposite the 
teeth. A cross bar connects the handles, which | 


is much handier than separate handles The ad- 
vantages of these shafts over ropes fastened to 
the end of the rake are, that the rake can be va- 
ried to the ground, and if the teeth catch, the rake 
head rises until the handles strike the slat. The 
teeth then stand perpendicular to the ground, and 
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keep the huy along 
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fi: univeoiag, t befid fore 
ward the handles by having the right hand hold 
of the center of the cross bar, and seizing the 
head of the rake with the left hand, raise it over 
the winrow—then drop the rake; the right hand 
holding the cross bar, brings the teeth to the proper 
slant. Any gronnd that can be mowed can be 
raked with a horse rake; and an expert hand, 
with a steady horse, will rake as fast as six 
men with hand rakes. It may be objected that 
it will not rake clean. The way I manage is to 
cross rake instead of raking after the cart. 

It is said to be a very expeditious way of ga- 
thering peas—pulling them and gathering into 
winrows ready for carting. 


Yours, &c. M, A. 


—— 
— 








Ploughing. 


The most common operations in husbandry are 
frequently the worst performed. Accustomed to 
them from boyhood, we acquire the habit of do- 
ing them mechanically, without scanning well 
their object, or investigating the principles upon 
which they ought to be conducted. Our plough- 
men would think themselves insulted, if told the 
did not know how to plough their grounds well. 
And yet, without intending to charge them with 
this defect of knowledge, we are free to say, we 
do not find hardly two fields in fifty ploughed well, 
There are three principle objects that should be 
aimed at in ploughing :--1 To break up the 
whole surface of the field ; 2. To give the greatest 
exposure of fresh earth to the atmosphere; and 
3. To induce the greatest pulverization of soil. 
It is too much the practice to cut and cover, and to 
lay the furrow-slice flat, which neither gives the 

reatest exposure nor induces the best pulveriza- 
tion. We are persuaded, that what we are about 
to offer y ny this subject, may be read with ad- 
vantage by even the best ploughmen, however 
trite and well understood the subject may appear. 
The principle illustrated in figure 6, is particular- 
ly important.— Cultivator. 


From “ Elements of Practical Agriculture,” by Da- 
vid Low, Professor of Agriculture in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 

The Plough. 
By means of this instruincat the earth is to be 








turned over to a given depth: and this is to be 
effected by cutting from the ground successive 
sods or slices of earth, so that each sod or slice 
shall be raised up and turned over, and all the 
sods or slices laid resting upon each other, in 
such a manner as that an entire new surface shall 
be exposed to the atmosphere. 

In the following figures, let A BC D represent 
the end or transverse section of the slice of earth 
which is to be turned over. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 





Fig. 3. 


Ss 


ee 





The slice is first to be raised from the position 
in which it lies in fig. 1: it is next to be placed 
in the position shown in fig, 2: and it is finally 
to be placed in that represented in fig. 3. 

In the following diagram, let A BC D, corres- 
ponding with the same letters in the last figures, 








‘represent a transverse section of the slice of 
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earth which is to be turned over. This slice 18 lef this line that the moving power should be ap- | by —> according to the gallons of milk to 
fret to be raised from its horizontal position A B |j plied; and further, 1 1s known from the princi- || be anne a . The d 
CD, by being turned upon its corner C as ajj ples of mechanics, thatit matters not, in so far as | hi en — to curd, a wooden knife ies 
nivot, and placed in the position CEFG, cor- || regards theforce exerted, to what precise part ofthis || shou passed across the curd in the tub, and sun as f 
responding with that of fig. 2. It is then to be || line the power is applied. Now, without enter- when the — is properly separated it should bc ventilate 
turned upon its corner G as on a pivot, and laid jj ing into any matizematical investigation of the | placed ina basket in which astraineris first placed. a 
‘a the position G HI K, corresponding with that || principles upon which this line is to be determin- 5. When strained it should be broken up int, aut to d 
of fig. 3. In this manner, the side DC, which |} ed, is to be observed, that in a well made plough, || small particles, but not hard squeezed, and then malk for 
was formerly underneath, will be above, namely, formed onthe principles pointed out, this line, salted, and put into the cheese hoop. nucate 
in the position HI; and if successive slices shall || drawn from the usual point of attachment of the 6. It isthen tobe put into the press,and the pres. Jency te 
be thus reversed they will rest upon each other || drauzht on the collars of the working cattle, will || sure to be — at first, and gradually increase; and che 
in the manner shown by the sections of the slices || intersect the sole of the plough at E, a little be- and turned twice each day ; the last pressure may apartmé 
PQ RS, OLMN, and GHIK. hind the setting on of the share, and a little to the || be considerable. In this manner the rich part of placed ( 
r So an right of the plane of the ieft side of the instru- || the cheese is kept in at first, and at the last, the house, | 
Fig. 4. ment. ee og y= ny out, which in the comm) that cot 
™ n . : : || mode 1s dried out time. \ 
w, knowing the height at which the point of | ’ tielt pl 
/™ ¥ Pine : . be attached to the pre we pe the || _ 7: The cheeses after they are taken out,shouli ent 
+ hs r) rinw cattle, le 4 feet, and the dis- || be put where there is air, and where the flies can. » Peni 
a working cattle, let us suppose et, and the dis- | t to th dt Pier Spent in 
tance from the point of the share at which the | 9 ge d “8 "Th, on a. and rubbed over milk p 
animals of draught can be conveniently yoked, | en ay: re ey ought pe rubbed which, 
D o G ) P let us suppose 12 feet, then laying off DF 12 feet, | = | aye pe cenathy - pe ‘ea . oe the but 
The angle of inclination at which these difer- |} and FB 4 feet, and drawing BE; it follows that | se aan yo tee eo pie snag hh er hit for use said to 
ant slices will naturally rest upon o- om, “" yo ee at the ond of on — to which - | pod partes cheeses In ning makin 
the manner shown in the figure, will depend || draught 1s attached, nay be placecin any parto : ; vom 
upon the proportion which the Gvidth of the te the line BE. So that whatever be the length | aoe 9 oF Rost ites . ap beam aes, Vermo 
bears to their depth ; and that the greatest extent |) which we shall give to the beam, the line in ques- | Ysa oo oe The end ie teeta: d _. and ten years § 
of surface may be exposed to the air, the angle || tion will denote the end of it, or the point to which | ~~ Fann, analiahh aheenee tail ae Song ¥ milk 
of their inclination will be 45°. In order, there- || the draught is to be attached. th the att 4 vee wpe dee en * sa el “Tt 
fore, that the slices may be at this angle, the pro- Fic. 6. bo a ad t reas “ oe cL ae _— ee the innt 
rtion which the width of the slices bears to : | a6 to admit thelargest cheeses that may be made, ly to tl 
Mei Beatts te to be datetinined « and this can be & || with the follower to go under at the heel. The the ad’ 
Jor , b Pi ‘vg Iculation ; for it can be shown cheese when first put under, should be put as fa: ly runi 
that the ea: th of the hee AB bole the ™~ o- from the heel as possible and light weighed—eve- shelf a 
éhenuse of an isosceles right-angled Ann ig a | ty time itis turned it should be put further under, dueted 
depth of the slice BC, will be one of the sides. |! and the fourth time, which is the end of the sec The « 
Supposing, therefore, the width of the sod A B to | 5 a Ss Save Pe Ope ee 1y sw 
be 10 inches, the depth BC will, by calculation, cK GD F | aes, , sallt 
be 7.071 inches. ; eo ee | When two cheeses were made in a day, they the bi 
iP teak telenlin ob ene che of & Geld. We But the angle which the line EB forms with the | were put in one press. ‘There is a simple anc ner 
shall oak or —illes of nite, the antinn psc 3 of surface, 1s we as can be shown, constant, but va- | new kind of press which is said to have the qual: un pro 
this field. and place in the Aen Foe PARS fio ries with the cep piongz red, and the tenacity 1 | ity of pressing as much or as little as is wanted ue rel 
4 oe P T q Nie a en io te the soil. Thatthe instrument may suit itself to | There are several English receipts for prepar- 
; and then cut of a second slice, and place it In | these variations, as well as that any defects in the | ing rennet. 


the position OL MN, and then a third slice, and 
place it in the position GHIK, and so on, tlie 
various slices will rest upon each other ata given 
angle, in the manner represented. 


A similar operation is to be performed by the 


plough. Beginning at the right-hand side of the 


tield or ridge to be ploughed, a sod, which we 
shall now call a furrow-slice, is to be cut from 
the firm ground, raised up, and turned over. A 
second furrow-slice is in like manner to be cut 
trom the firm ground, raised up and turned over, 
and soon. In this manner, an entire sew sur- 


‘ace will be exposed to the atmosphere, and the 
successive furrow-slices laid resting upon cach 


other, thus :— 


Fig. 5. 


} 
} 














form of its parts may be counteracted, and that 


the line of draught may be placed in that position 
which is required to pull forward the plough, 


sink into the ground or rise out of it, the bridle is 
fixed at the end of the beam, so as to elevate or 
depress the line of draught as may be required. 
Should te plough for example, tend to go deeper 
into the earth, the line of draught is to be lower- 


ed by means of the bridle, so that it shall form a | 


water anvie BGF ; the effect of which will be to 
counteract the tendency which the plough has to 
go deeper. The same effect will be produced by 
shortening the traces by which the horses are at- 
tached to the draught, and thus increasing the 
angle. 


to the left. If the point of the share tends to turn 


' by soaking the bags in brine, and all the liquo: 


_ Intike manner, by means of the bridle, | 
| the point of draught can be shifted to the right or | 


———— ——— 


The rennet one season was prepared 


was then mixed and put into small bottles, we! 


uy ‘ d tt _ corked and kept for use.—--Maine Farmer. 
without there being any tendency in the share to | 





Ribbon Grass. 
We have rcad with much interest two numbers 
of a series of essays, now in a course of publica- 


| tion, in the New Hampshire Journal, onthe sub- 


ject of grasses. They are by an old experienced 
farmer, Mr. bednego Robinson, of Portsmouth, 


_ and are written with all that strong good sense 


to the left hand into the firm ground, the line of | : 
8 » the line of | Stock even to timothy, and will yield from three 


draught is shifted more to the left, and if to the 


adjusting of the plough’s motion is easy, and is 


performed by the ploughman, until he feels that 


the plough continues to swim fair, to use his own 
technical language ; thatis, until he feels, which 
he does at once, that it continues to move hori- 


right hand, itis shifted more to the right. This | 


and shrewdness of observation, for which the in 
telligent farmers of that section of our country 
are so remarkable. In the third number, he treats 
of a species of grass, which he terms Ribbu 
Grass, and which is also known by the names 0! 
Fancy, and Puzzle grass. It grows to the heigh' 
of 4feet, is represented as being preferred bj 


to four tons to the acre. It will bear being cv’ 
twice in theseaton, and has this advantage ovct 
most other grasses, that it vegetates luxuriant; 


| in bogs, marshes and quagmires, or to use the 
language of Mr. Robinson, “ it is truly ampbibr 
{| ous, and will do well on high dry lands, and thriv 





zontally forward, without any tendency ro turnto t 


in a bog or even in water.” It may be planted Ir 
| the right orleft, or to rise from the earth or to | 


a marsh without draining, as from the tough ne- | 

















| 

| Sink into it. A well constructed plough of this 5 Sass ane poonee growth of its roots, @ — t a 
|| kind, therefore, needs no wheels o: other devices rs remap that will bear cart and eed tht f 
| tosteady its motion ; the eflect being produced by | set - be not ms to Se athe pars ane the 
| merely ‘altering the direction of the line ef | 164 ¢fom the tots by dividing the tafte 40 a8. rm 
~ = AF RON A eae | have from three to four stalks in each, settine th 
shall essential property of the plough is that it . them out about twe feet eat re from an ex: sal 
3 move in the earth with a steady motion : | Cheese. | periment which Mr. Robinson made, he think: it 
and the giving to it, the form and combination of | Process used by C. Vaughan, Esq., of Hallo- | the stalks of the grass wil e state without roots. pli 
parts peony for that purpose is one of the | well, in the making of cheese. | and pomart he % pei in this supposition, the he’ 
——~ ifficulties attending its construction. | Ist. If possible to make cheese at each milk- | facility of settins outa ficld, marsh Sat of we: me 
r ere ~ ape by experiment on the plough | iny. or boggy eround woutd be creatly increased. Th if 
per ae bv ge epth 4 furrow, andin | 2. To heat 9 smal! quantity of the milk soasto | stalks without root, we ould presume, would e 
sara the e are ata = ——— to any bring the milk taken from the cows to the heat of || thrive best however, in moist situations ; but rae 
J » £12, 0, awn In the oblique direction || 96 deg., which is the temperature of the milk as || all events. if it be considered, that this gra°*. ps 
- — oP soual forward the plough, that it | it comes from the cow. | when once set, will last for years, and drive ov' vo 
fe wie C to D, that the 7 woh —_ he on gow | 3. To use liquid rennet, and to make the cheese every other species, the Pronk labor in propagat- > 
to point upwards nor dpiconsie bat “a Id “ nr -_ The rennet should be prepar- || ing it at the onset, is, in fact, not a very serious " 
move horizontally forward, then it istos sab oa t | : 7 first of tv season and keptin small bottles; objection, and should deter no one from enterins * 

7 § to some part | and it being of equal strength, it ought to be used |! into its culture.—Baltimore Farmer. 
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Dairy House. 

house or room should be kept neat 
and cool. It should be as little exposed to = 

as possible. An apartment in a sweet we 
atilated cellar has been recommended fur kéep- 
‘ye milk and cream in, Cheese should never be 
aut to dry in the same room in which you set 
‘ilk for obtaining butter, because they commu- 
vieate an acid taint to the air, which has a ten- 
Jency to make the milk sour. The milk room 
and cheese room should, therefore, be separate 
spartments. It willbe well to have a milk room 
laced over a spring ort brook, near your dwelling 
jiouse, and so to contrive the inside arrangement 
chat cool, fresh, running water may enter water 
tight platforms or troughs, and the milk pans be 
setin that water. Itis said that the dairy houses 
in Pennsylvania are built over springs, and their 
milk pans are set in cold running water, by 
which, and other modes of good rere cages 
the butter brought to market in Philade phia, is 
said to be the finest in the world, ‘This mode of 
making good butter i3 not unknown, though not 
common, in New England. A writer for the 
Vermont Journal, in an article published some 
years since, gives the following description of a 

milk room : . 
“The shelves are so constructed as to admit 
‘heimmersion of a milk pan in cold water, near- 
ly to the top, resembling a shallow trough. By 
he advantage of location, the water is constant- 
ly running from a spring on at one end of the 
‘jelf and off at the other, and may be easily con- 
ducted from shelf to shelf through a whole room. 
The consequence is, the wilh nore perfect- 
'y sweet, in the warmest season, until the cream 
sallrisea, which is in a short time,—of course 
‘he butter will be sweet. Now are there not 
hundreds of places that would admit of the same 
provement with trifling expense, which would 
he refunded fourfold in one season ?”—WN. E. Far. 


The dairy 





Barn Yard and Hog Pen. 


My father, whose farm I inhented, and took 
ossusesion of two years ago, had his hog stye 
(vtached from his barn yard. Immediately on 
catering upon the farm, I removed my pen by 
saclosing a portion of the barn yard. I keep my 
stye well littered with straw, leaves, weeds, soil 
‘rom the woods, and meadow earth obtained 
irom on by carting, together with that put 
‘nto the yard, from two to ten loads per week. I 
sometimes put a few handfuls of rye in different 
places in the yard and letin hogs. “Feeding them 
hus, for a few days, they completely stir up and 
commute the contents of the yard. I am confi- 


dent that I make four times the quantity of ma- | 
qure that my father did, and with no increase in | 
humder of stock—and of a better quality too, | 
comparatively none of its strength being.washed 
away by the rains, and evaporated by the sun. 
My farm consists of nearly 70 acres, principally 
I am confident that I shall, in the 
ou et it all in a state of high culti- 
‘ation, without laying out any money in the pur- 


n tillage, 
‘ourse of time, 


ase of manure.-—Maine Farmer. 





Liquid Manures. 


| tion, but rich enough to secure good crops of ve- 
getables.— Balt. Far. 





Rules for Making Butter. 

The editor of the Maine Farmer, gives the fol- 
lowing brief directions on the subject of making 
butter, and they will be found on examination, to 
be infinitely preferable for all practical purposes, 
to alongessay. He says what is strictly true, 
that the art of making butter is extremely simple, 
and may be reduced to a few rules. In the first 


be careful to churn the cream before it is too old. 
Churn it well, till the buttermilk is separated 
from the butter. Work out all the buttermilk, 
aad then salt it with good Turks Island or Rock 
Salt. This he prefers to Liverpool salt, because 
as he alleges, the latter is not so pure as the two 
former kinds, as it contains glauber salts,sulphate 
of magnesia, muriate of lime, and other impuri- 
ties.—Balt. Far. 


Laying Down Spring Batter. 
_ This important article in every fa:nily is con- 
sidered best, even in winter use, if made in May 
and June. A lady of my acquaintance 1s obj! 





churnings; yet she continues to lay down a great 
deal of her winter’s butter during these months. 
| As soon as each portion of the churning, how- 


| ever small, is put in the firkin or jar, brine is 


excellent. 
- re eel 


| Fine Potatoes, Oats and Corn. 
ARLY June, Early White Kidney, Black K id- 

4 ney, Foxite, Mercer, Pinkeye, and Irish Cup, 
Potatoes; 50 bushels of superior Eneuisn Oats, 





the best kinds, for sale at the Rochester Seed Store. 
REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 
Rochester, April 11, 1835. ap 14 


Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, «c. 








or 30 of the most valuable kinds known. 


to six years old. 





ears old. 


quantities, at low prices, by 
; REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 


| Rochester, April 11, 1835. ap 14 





A Valuable Farm For Sale. 
HE 


west from the city and situated direct 


— 





term of years. Title indisputable. The 
acre may be learned on inquiring of JA 





In tJ ; ; | ther particulars on the premises. ap 18-tf 
., 2 the preceding volume of this work, page | : 
‘34, there is a very interesting article on the pro- Robbins’ Patent Planting 


place, keep every utensil clean and sweet. Then || 


| ged to put on her table the greatest part of her | 


poured on to keep it from the air. Her butter is | 


and a quantity of choice, selected Segp Cons, of || 


IVE thousand Grafted Apple Trees, mostly of | het ly in pi 
jarge size and thrifty growth, consisting of 20 | "°t get loose on the arbor or fly in pieces. 


Also, an |! 
assortment of Peaches, Piums, Pears, Cherries, || they cannot come outer get loose, and so strong 


Quinces, Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, &c., | 7 will aot break or bend. 
and both native and foreign Grape Vines, from one || 1 


Also, 5,000 White Italian Mulberry Trees, two | 


} 
All of which are for sale, either in small or large 


valuable Farm owned and | 
accupied by Ehas Beach, 4 miles 


ly on the Erie @anal, containing 240 
acres of good wheat and grass soil, 
well watered, with good house, barns, out houses, &c. 
Five thousand dollars will be required in cash, and 
the balance may remain on bond and mortgage for a || recommendation. 
rice per || 
a ES H. | 
WATTS, at No. 3 Exchange-street, Rochester, || & Co,, West Utica, N. ¥., where all orders, by 
and the owner will at ail times be ready to give fur- || mail, for Machines and Powers will be cheerfully 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


SPLENDID assortment of Annual, Biennial 

and Perennial Flower Seeds, put up in smali 

pn at 6 cents each, or 20 varieties for $1, and 

_ varieties for $4, for sale at the Rochester Seed 
tore, 


REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 








| F fine quality and proved vitality, for sale at a 
| sodgaal price, at the Rochester Seed Store. 
Aliso, A few thousand Strxk Worm Ecges, just 
received and for sale as above. 
REYNOLDS § BATEHAM. 
May 1, 1835. 


may 2-tf 
Monroe Horticultural Garden & 
NURSERY. 

HE subscriber offers to the public 

a choiceselection of Fruit Trees, 
of French, German, English and 
American varieties, wr areonnge 
plese, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, 
Apricois, Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Goose~ 
| berries, Kaspberries, Strawberries, Ornamenti! 
Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Vines, Creep- 
' ers, Herbaceous Perenniai Plants, Bulbous Roots, 
|| &e. He. 
FKLSO—A few hundred of the Morus Multicaulis, 
|| or Chinese Mulberry, the White Italian Mulberry 
| by the hunbred or thousand, Grape Vines of both 
|| native and foreign varieties, mosty of large size, for 
|| sale by the single vine, hundred or thousand, at re~ 
|| duced prices. The subscriber has a large collection 
| of Green-House Plants of choice and select varic 
|| ties, and in good condition. ' 
| {> Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received hy 
|| the Publisher of this paper. 
| Catalogues willbe sent to those who wish them, 
\| gratis, or may be had by calling at the office of the 
'| Genesee Farmer. ASA ROWE, 
‘| Greece, Monroe co. N. Y. Sept. 13, 1834, 




















IRON THRESHING 
WACHINE'S. 


YALE & CURTIS’ PATENT. 
|, CIOME of the advantages of this Machine are :— 
S 1. The cylinder is made of plate iron, and wil! 


2. The spikes are secured in such a manner that 


‘ 


It will thrash clean without cutting the grain. 
| 4. Itis portable—weighing about one ton, and 
| easily moved by one team ona — or waggon, 
and can be put into operation in one hour. 

5. It is capable of threshing one bushel per mi. 
| nute with 4 horses, and sufficiently fast with 2. 

6. It is perfectly safe to run the requisite number 
of turns per minute, without fying in pieces and kil- 
ling the men who tend tt. 

The subscriber in order to accommodate the far. 
mers with a good machine, and himself with funds, 
without deceiving them witha Patent Right, has 
adopted the following method of seiling. Key per- 
son wishing to purchase a Machine answering the 
above description, by applying personally or by 
mail, will have ome forwarded and put in operation on 
their own premises, without being under any obli- 
gation to buy unless the machine answers the abeve 


| 
| 


. ~— 
— ———— 


The Machines will be kept constantly on hand at 
‘the Machine shop and Furnace of A. S. POND 


|| attended to. Machines will be sold separate, to run 
_ with other powers if the farmers have them on hand, 
N. B. Having deviatedfrom the common custom, 


onety of using liquid manures for the purposes 
A horticulture ; a solution of soot and water is 
“erein recommended, in the proportion of six 
‘arts of the former to a hogshead of the latter. 
mixture has been found to exercise a most 
wren’ influence on Peas, Asparagus, and a va- 
otic of other vegetables, to which it has been ap- 
Bi Foe do not doubt the fact stated, and would 
hese serve, that the soap suds made in a far- 
ft . amily, which is mostly thrown away, is one 
to sb effective manures that can be applied 
po he ee and flowers of all kinds. From an 
Pp of several years, we can testify to its 
confenns effects, and recommend its use with 
eae There are but few families, anywise 
if thy 've, who do not make a sufficient quantity 
ied 8 article in the course of the year, to keep a | 
Arden of tolerable size, not only in good condi | 


MACHINE. 


hoe. 


three hours time: 


and vending said machines, at all of which places 
1s intended to keep a supply on hand. 








nolds g Bateham’s Seed Store Rochester. 
Lowville, March 25th, 1835, ap 14-tf 


The above machines are for sale at Rey- || who is agent forthe subscriber 


|| in not appending Certificates from Justices of the 


wir this machine Corn, Beans, Peas, and _ Peace, &¢. a great distance off, perhaps some apo- 
all seeds of an oval shape can be planted || logy may be thought necessary. I would merely 
with more system and correctness than can be done } ; 


in the usual manner of planting with the hand and || use—my manner of selling is also different—and 


| say, my machine is different from those in common 


'| the machines being made to use, I take the uncom- 


One acre of ground can be planted, placing the | mon course of selling them instead of certificates. 
seeds any given distance apart, from two or more || 


inches, and rows two and a half fect between, in || and are in the habit of telling farmers theirs is the 


To those men who make or sell wooden machines, 


| best, I would say that ! shall always hold myself in 


Machines can be had by applying to C. N. Br- || readiness to meet them at any reasonable place they 
MENT, Treasurer of the State Agricultural Society, || may name, (with sufficient notice,) and put my ma- 
Albany; Busurxop Bucx, Lanesborough, Berk- || chine in operation by the side of th 
shire county, Mass.; and Danie. I. Bucs, Low- 
ville, Lewis county, agent and proprietor for making || 


eirs, and let the 

|| farmers judge which is best. 

%— Persons wishing machines in Western New 

it || York, will please call on J. A. Hadley, one and o 
'| half miles west of Churchville, by mail or otherwise, 


\ LINUS YALE. 
iny 19-13 


Ucica, May 5, 1835. 
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’ x liow. or nine inches thick, and the axe soon brought || ity of terror; and just asl was on the ' 
Raynes Rebbe of the chim. || the inside to view, disclosing a matted mass. of obeying a phrenzied impulse to rise and fy ‘ 
The following in ce from Audubon’s new exuvie, with rotten feathers reduced to a kind felt the deadly reptile, as I thought, coiline 

ney swallow is taken E; Ait of mould, in which, however, I could perceive |) around my neck’; I saw part of his body—| fel 
work, now publishing in England, I had a passage || the shiny shin upon my neck, and the s 





—— 











; oy. bs .. || fragments of insects and quills. ’ 

apres row nt sande mrtg cleared or rather stele yr mar this mass, for near- || horror went through every joint and dd ¢ 
the state o _— y; 8 Major Wn Crocham, || ly six feet—This operation took up a good deal |! my frame. Such a feeling of agony! my om 
the amiable aa ane celine ps a aoe of time, and knowing by experience that if the _ balls filled with scorching fire—first red—ney 
and his family. ~ on r = th 7 | birds should notice the holes below they would | yellowish green. Oh there are moments of ex. 
birds he asked me if [ha oan 7 ae p vs } abandon the tree, I had it entirely closed. The | istence which involve the sensations of res 
which a7 pithy ret pln 4 sted A. grr for | swallows came as usual that night, and I did not |, and when the whole detail of a thousand feel. 
bean . pd rashes Ny Loceudne 4. es af. | disturb them for several days. At last, provided |) ings scarcely occupy the brief space of a leisure 
aralare, I was informed that on my way back || with a dark lantern, I went with my companion | thought. Nature could endure no more, and I 

, 


; \| about nine in the evening, determined to have a |; lost all sense. . 
- sp mal ole? ond rargptiow: yp yo || full view of the interior of the tree. ‘The hole was At length f had the painful tingling sensation 
the place in which it stood was described to me, || opened with caution. Iscrambled up the sides || rt perme life through my veins, and when jn 
[ found it to be a sicamore, nearly destitute of | of the mass ofexuvie, and my friend followed. | fu consciousness I arose from the earth, I say, 
branches, sixty or seventy feet high, between | All was perfectly silent. Slowly and gradually || near me = uilly and quietly, a living King 
seven ant eight feet in diameter at the base, and || I brought the light ef the lantern to bear on the | Snake, and farther off the lifeless length of 
about five for the distance of forty feet up, where || &ides of the holes above us, when we saw the) tremendous Rattle snake, I sat upon a log an¢ 
the stump of a broken hollowed branch, about |) swallows clinging side by side, covering the reflected, and | am now satisfied that the King 
two feet in diameter, made out from the main | whole surface of the excavation. [n no instance Snake had crept over my neck to my rescue 
stem. This was the place at which the swallows '| did. I see one above another. Satisfied with the |) there beinga large log on one side, and the lake 
entered. On closely examining the tree I found | sight I closed thelantern. We then caught and on the other, so that his nearest route to his ene. 
it hard but hollow to near the roots. It was now i killed, with as much care as possible, more than || my was overmy body. But although my lif 
about 4 o’clock, afternoon, in the month of Ju- || ® hundred, stowing them away in our pockets | was providentially preserved, yet the effects oi 
ly..<wellows were flying over Jeffersonville, | and bosoms, and slid down into the open air. _|| that scene are the exhaustion of a great portion 
Codie and the woods around, but there ARE RTS OME ! of my excitability, and the introduction of grey 
were none nearthetree. I proceded home, and The King Snake. I — — ae one 4 debility, in all my powers ci 
shortly after returned on foot. The sun was | Thereis a large species of speckled snake cal- || ™° 4? y-—Anecdotes of the South, 
going down behind the Silver Hill in the evenihg: || led by common usage in the southern states, the | or 
thousands of swallows were flying closely above | King Snake, perhaps because he is the most 
me, and three or four at a time were pitching || formidable enemy of the fatal rattle snake. It 
into the hole, like bees hurrying into the hive. \ seemsto be the chief object of his existence,to seek, |) takes up very little ground, requires very litt! 





—— -— — 


The Osier Willow 


Is worthy a place on every fara, because j 





[ remained, my head leaning on the tree, lis- to pursue and to destroy the latter, whose retreats | 
tening to the roaring noise made within by the i and presence are discoverable by the emission of || 
birds, as they settled and arranged themselves, | a peculiar smell resembling that ofa cucumber | 
until it was quite dark, when [ left the place, || vine. The King Snake, to almost all other ani- | 
although I wasconvinced that many more had | mals, isthe most gentle and harmless of crea- | 
toenter. I did not pretend to count them, for | tures; you may strike him, he shows no resent- | 
the number was too great, and the birds rushed 


ment, he hisses not, he turns not, nor does he | 
tothe entrance so thick as to baffle the attempt. | exhibit any terror or sluggishness. Drawn by || 


{ had scarsely returned to Louisville, when a! the smell of the cucumber, he frequently enters || 
violent thunder storm passed suddenly over the | gardens, but his appearance excites no alarm in || 
town, and its appearance made me think that || any human being, that knows he is the King | 
the hurry of the swallows toenterthe tree was | Snake; on the contrary, women and children | 
causéd by their anxiety to avoid it. I thoughtof || will approach him, and tarn him about with a | 
the swallows all night, so anxious had I become | stick, and playfully annoy him, with perfect | 
to ascertain their number before the time of their | impunity; he is only the relentless enemy of || 
departure should arrive. Next morning I rose | the rattle snake, whose strength and venom a- |) 
early enough to reach the pixce long before the | vail nothing against the activity and mode of at- 
least appearance of daylight, and placed my | tack of the King Snake, who is always victor in 
head against the tree. All was silent within. I || every combat. 

remained in that posture probably twenty mi- || Yet the Rattle Snake is a terrible reptile. || 
nutes, when suddenly I thought the tree was | There is a peculiarity truly appalliag in the | 
giving way and coming down upon me. In- | sound of his rattles, being unlike the noise of |! 
stinctively I sprung from it, but when I looked | any other creature, and when you hear it, even | 
up to itagain what was my astonishment to sce it | the first time, the true inetinetof nature impresses | 
standing as firm as ever. The swallows were on yourquailing heart, that danger and death | 
now pouring out in ablack continued stream. I | are near. Never shall I forget one horrid event 
ran backto my post, and listened with amaze- of my life !—I was fishing in a southern lake one 
ment to the noise within, which I could compare | summer day when an unusual disposition to || 
to nothing else thanthe sound of alarge wheel || sleep affected me. I stuck the ends of my fish- || 
revolving undera powerful stream. It was yet |ingrod in the bank of the lake, and sought a/|! 
dusky so that I could hardly see the hour on | beautiful place of shade to enjoy repose. I laid || 
my watch, but I estimated the time they took in | myself onthe grass between two trees scarcely || 
getting out more than thirty minutes. After | six fect apart from each other, my head resting || 
their departure no noise was heard within, | against one and my feet against the other. TI 
and they dispersed in every direction with the | slept. WhenI awoke, 1 turned on one side | 
quickness of thought. I immediately formed | and perceived at some distance from me, two 
the project of examining the interior of the tree, brilliant humid orbs, and instantly a tremulous, 
which as my kind friend Major Crogham had | mingled sensation of anindefinable nature came | 
told me, proved the most remarkable [I had ever | upon my faculties. Something of an instinctive | 
met with, This I did in company with a hunt- || dictate, or impulse, counselled me to avert my | 
ing associate. We went provided with a strong looks, but then there was such an absorbing, || 
line and a rope, the first of which we after se- | wishful delight in gazing into eyes, that intently 
veral trials succeeded in throwing across the bro- meltingly gazed into mine, that even the nine 
ken branch.—Fastening the rope to the line, we — Jous pulsations of fear fixed my gaze. relaxed my 
drew it up; and pulled it over until it reached | frame, and I remained so fascinated that I could 

the ground again.—Provided with the longest | see nothing but the most beautiful colors. In 

cane we could find, I mounted the tree, by the | short I was so totally lost. so completely bewil- | 
rope, without accident, and at length seated dered with commincled emotions, that I was | 
myself at ease on the broken branch: but my | absolutely powerless, and I could not withdraw || 
labor was fruitless, for I could see nothing through |, my gaze, nor even move. Suddenly, the melt- || 
the hole, and the cane which was about fifteen | ing eyeballs glared with sparks of fire—there H 
feetlong, touching nothing on the sides of the | was a movement—I started from a dreamy state | 
tree within, that could give any information, | —I saw a huge rattle snake—its gaze was dis- 
{ came down fatigued and disappointed. The | turbed, and when I heard the hateful rattle 
next day I hired a man, who cut a hole at | 


, sound, the full danger of my situation aroused, 
‘he base of the tree. The shell was only eight ' me, and through all my frame, I felt the extrem-! 
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ied at almost any 


care, and furnishes the best materials for baskets. 
which are indispensable to the farmer. This 
like all the willows, is readily propagated by eut. 
tings. Where it has taken good root, its shoots, 


in good ground, grow from four to eight feet in 


a season, ‘These shoots should all be taken off 
every winter, unless very large willows are want- 
ed, and the number is thereby annually increa 
ed. The art of fabricating baskets from them 
easily acquired, and may be practiced in eve- 
nings and stormy days in the winter withon: 
cost. Forordinary baskets the osier is used wit: 
the bark on; but for neat house buskets they are 
ealed. The best way to divest them of th 
~y is to cut, sort and tie the osiers in sma! 
bundles, say carly in March, and place the bun 
dles in a pool of stagnant water ; and at the sea 
son the leaf buds are bursting, the bark wil 


‘readily strip off. Theosier may then be laid up 


to be used when leisure will permit. A wel. 
made osicer basket is worth three or four made oi 
splits. We have them which have been in wea 
years, and are yet good. To give them firm 


‘ness and durability, a good rim and ribs, of oak, 


hickory or other substantial wood, are necess: 
ry.-- Cultivator. 





Transplanting Evergreens. 

In reply to the inquiry, “ What s the best ses 
son for transplanting evercreens 2” we state th: 
last of May, in this latitude, or when, in an) 
place, the new spring’s growth begins to shoot. 
If they can be taken up and removed with a be 
of earth about their roots, they may be transplan": 
y season. Dut this can seidol 
be done, unless the plants are grown in a nurse 
ry; for here they are generally furnisled with > 
large number of fibrous roots, to which the eat: 
adheres, which forest trees seldom possess. }\” 
ergreens require a constant supply of food . 
sustain their foliage. If they are removed ™ heii 
in a quiescent state of growth, the mouths ¢ 
roots are necessarily diminished, and the plant! 
apt to die before the requisite supply is obtaine’ 
But if removed after the sap is in circulato?. 
fewer roots will furnish a supply, and new 100% 
become sooner formed To prevent evaporatl” 
from which th: greatest danger arises, the groun 
about newly transplanted evergreens should > 
well mulched with coarse wet litter from t 
barn yard, and a pail of water may be occasion: 
ally thrown upon it, when the weather is dry.—" 





If you want to render your husband unhappr’ 
blame him for everything he does, right of WI0"> 
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